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LYNCHINGS DURING 1913 

"Make provision for the ex-convict. 

"Such means will afford sufficient protection for the individual, his family 
and society under a system of absolutely indeterminate sentence — at least, in 
the present economic condition of society." 

J. L. 

Prison Baseball at the Massachusetts Reformatory. — Prison baseball 
has been in vogue in Massachusetts prisons for more than a generation. It is 
encouraging to see those upon whom the law has placed its seal of degradation 
enjoy themselves in the pursuit of our national pastime. Here we have no um- 
pire baiting. We have an ideal baseball game without any unnecessary kicking 
and fighting. The umpire is a prisoner, and so are the scorers and all the 
players. And playing is really first class, when we consider the lack of practice 
due to confinement. The base runnipg is somewhat below the average of a 
good team in the outside world. The battery work I consider good ; the out- 
fielding is all that can be desired and the only radical defect in the playing is 
a little weak infield playing. The scoring of the games would do credit to Fos- 
ter, O. P. Gaylor and other great baseball scribes to whom our national game is 
a scientific study. The applause is hearty from the prison audience. Credit 
for good playing is freely given along with criticism for "bonehead" plays. 
The players enter heartily into the spirit of the game and in this manner the 
game is a great help to enforce prison discipline. The ball playing is better in 
reformatories than in state penitentiaries, because in the reformatories youth- 
ful offenders are confined. The inmates there average in age from 15 to 35 
years, whereas in the state prisons the inmates are of more mature years, and 
consequently much slower in an athletic way, and the ball played by old of- 
fenders is neither as fast nor as good as that delivered by the youthful in- 
mate. Joseph Matthew Sullivan, Boston, Mass. 

STATISTICS. 

Lynchings During 1913. — "In the year that has just passed fifty-one 
persons, all colored save one, were put to death by mobs. "The number of per- 
sons lynched in 1913 was thirteen less than the number, sixty-four, for the year 
1912. In fact, this is the smallest number of lynchings for any one year since 
a record of lynchings has been kept. This is gratifying and indicates the possi- 
bility of a time when, throughout the length and breadth of this land of ours, 
no individual will be put to death without due process of law. If all the people, 
white and black, will work together in a courageous manner I feel quite sure 
that this time can soon be brought to pass. 

"In spite of the small number of lynchings for the year I feel that in sev- 
eral instances innocent persons were put to death. At Greenville, Ga., a black 
man was lynched for murder. A few days later another person confessed to 
the crime. Two apparently innocent colored persons were put to death at Ger- 
mantown, Ky. The Memphis Commercial Appeal, in commenting on this lynch- 
ing, said : "These negroes had furnished no possible motive for the deed." 

"At Houston, Miss., a colored man accused of murder was lynched. It was 
later discovered that the wrong man had been put to death. At Spartanburg, 
S. C, through the bravery of the sheriff, a mob was prevented from lynching a 
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LYNCHINGS DURING 1913 

colored man accused of rape. Some time later a white jury found him not guilty 
of the crime. 

"I find another striking fact about the lynchings for the last year, namely, 
that twenty-one of the persons put to death were only charged with some crime, 
that is to say, about half of the persons lynched in 1913 were only supposed to 
have committed some crime. 

"The number of those who were put to death for particular crimes were as 
follows: Murder, 10; rape, 5; attempted rape, 5; accused of killing officers of 
the law, 4; cause unknown, 4; shooting an officer, 3; murderous assault, 3; 
accused of murder, 3; attacking white persons, 3; killing white persons in dis- 
putes over trades, 2; frightening women and children, 2; attempted murder, 2. 

"One person was put to death for each of the following offenses : For be- 
ing accused of horse stealing, disorderliness, general lawlessness, supposed 
burglary, insulting remarks. As I have at other times said lynchings have large- 
ly ceased to be the result of the usual crime. Of fifty-one persons put to death 
this year, only ten, or a little less than 20 per cent, were guilty or accused of 
rape. I find that lynchings occurred during the year in fifteen states. These states 
and the number of lynchings in each are : Alabama, 3 ; Arkansas, 1 ; Georgia, 10 
Florida, 4; Kentucky, 3; Louisiana, 5; Mississippi, 9; Missouri, 1; Montana, 1 
North Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 5 
North Dakota, 1. 

The record of lynchings for the year in detail is as follows : 

JANUARY. 

17 — Henry Mouseon, colored; murder; Paris, Texas. 

FEBRUARY. 

7 — Andrew Williams, colored, accused of murder; Houston, Miss. 

8 — David Rucker, colored, Houston, Miss. The mob discovered that it had 

lynched Williams by mistake. 
— George McDonald, colored ; disorderly ; Barney, Ga. 
15 — Charles Tyson, colored preacher; cause unknown; near Shreveport, La. 
22 — Willis Webb, colored ; killed two colored women ; lynched by mob of his 

own race; Drew, Miss. 
23 — A 17-year-old negro boy ; assault and battery on a young white man ; Man- 
ning, S. C. 

25 — Washington, colored; cause unknown; Elysian Fields, Texas. 

25 — George Redden, colored; accused of horse stealing; near Karnack, Texas. 
25 — Jim Greene, colored; was whipped by his landlord, Samuel Spicer. Greene, 

out of revenge, later fatally shot Mrs. Spicer ; Andalusia, Ala. 
28 — Two unknown negro tramps charged with killing a policeman; Cornelia, Ga. 

MARCH. 

21— John Gretson, colored; accused of murder; Union, Tenn. 

26 — Henry Brown, colored; in jail for attempted murder of his family, seriously 

wounded the sheriff with a club when he entered the cell to lock Brown up 

for the night; West Point, Miss. 

APRIL. 

7 — J. C. Collins, colored, for shooting officers who were attempting to arrest 
him; Mondak, Mont. 
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MAY. 

5 — John Henry Moore, colored, for firing pistol and creating a disturbance; 

Appling, Ga. 
12 — Sam Owensby, colored, for killing a white man in a dispute over the trade 
of a cow; Franklin, Ga. 
— Unknown, colored, attempted murder; Issaquena, Miss. 
— Unknown, colored, murderous assault; Springfield, Miss. 
— Unknown, colored, murderous assault; Hickory, Miss. 

JUNE. 

A — Richard Galloway, colored, accused with two others of attacking a party of 

white men; Newton, Texas. 
13 — Dennis Simmons, colored, accused of rape and murder; Anadarko, Okla. 
19 — William Norman, colored, rape and murder; Hot Springs, Ark. 
21 — -William Redding, colored, for shooting an officer; Americus, Ga. 

JULY. 
6 — Roscoe Smith, colored, for the murder of a sheriff; Yellow River, Fla. 
7 — Unknown, colored, rape; Milton, Fla. 
10 — Kid Tempers, colored, for being lawless and assisting a criminal to escape; 

Blountsville, Fla, 
23 — Sam White, colored, accused of attempted rape; Haines City, Fla. 
27 — John Shake, colored, supposed to be a burglar, who, while attempting to 

rob a store, shot the proprietor; Dunbar, Ga. 
27 — Two negroes, near Germantown, Ky. ; no motive assigned for the deed. 

AUGUST. 

11 — Richard Puckett, colored, charged with attempted rape; Laurens, S. C. 

14 — Sanders Franklin, colored, for shooting a white man to death in a dispute 
over the price of a watermelon; Ardmore, Okla. 

14 — Henry Ralston, colored, for killing a white boy whom he found in his melon 
patch; Ardmore, Okla. 

14 — George Winkfield, colored, accused of rape and murder; Lexington, Mo. 

IS — Robert Lovet, colored, for killing two white men; Morgan, Ga. 

23 — Wilson Gardner, colored, half-witted, for frightening women and children 
near Birmingham, Ala. 

25 — Joe McNeeley, colored, shooting an officer; Charlotte, N. C. 

25 — Virgil Swanson, colored, accused of murder; Greenville, Ga. A few days 
later another negro was arrested and confessed the crime. 

27 — James Comeaux, colored, for attacking an Italian merchant who had acci- 
dentally swept dirt on his (Comeaux's) shoes as he was passing the store; 
Jennings, La. 

SEPTEMBER. 

20 — Henry Crosby, colored, for frightening a white woman in her home by his 

strange actions; Lewisville, Miss. 
21 — Will Davis, colored, for killing two white men and wounding a third near 

Franklin, Texas. 
25 — Walter Brownlee, colored, accused of attempted rape ; Marks, Miss. Opinion 

at the time was divided as to the guilt or innocence of the accused one. At 

a mass meeting held at Marks later in the day resolutions were adopted 

condemning the lynching. 
26 — Joe Richardson, colored, accused of rape; Litchfield, Ky. 
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OCTOBER. 

22 — Warren Eaton, colored, for making insulting remarks to a white woman; 
Monroe, La. 

NOVEMBER. 

4 — John Cudjo, colored, accused of killing a deputy sheriff; Wewoka, Okla. 
21 — General Boyd, colored, accused of attempted rape; Walton, Ga. 

DECEMBER. 

5 — Unknown, colored, accused of attempted rape; Halesburg, Ala. 
16 — Ernest and Frank Williams, colored, confessed murder; at Blanchard, La. 
16 — Cleve Culbertson, white, convicted of murder; at Williston, N. D. 

Booker T. Washington, in Chicago Record-Herald, Dec. 31, 1913. 
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